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ance agents, no costly offices to be maintained in each town, no
lapses for non-payment on the part of the individual worker.
Insurance money is paid to the member, wife or husband on the
basis of the average annual purchase made by the members
during the three years prior to death

At the end of 1913, vSome _<o6 co-operative societies had
taken ad\autage of the scheme, insuring thereby over 800,000.
Premiums from this source had reached $500,000 a year and
nearly 13,000 claims had already been paid.

The expense of administering this collective plan vuasf more-
over, found to be about 5 per cent of the premium paid in,
while that incurred in administering the average industrial in-
surance was 4 per cent For every 25 rents paid into the in-
dustrial company, n cents vent for expenses For every 25
cents paid under the collcctivisi scheme, about I cent was
needed to cover expenses

The co-operative movement, it is tine, has dealt piimarily in
dollars and cents. It has, howe\ cr, since its very inception,
prcned a great forum for the tin aching out of big ideas of
value to the working class Many ot the retail societies have
for years laid aside each year 2l/2 per cent, for educational
purposes and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been ex-
pended for that purpose.

In their desire to keep alive general educational propa-
ganda, the co-operators formed, nine 3rears after the C W. S.
was established, a Co-operative Union to look after this end
of the work. Each society contributes to this association.
For many years, through its annual Co-operative Congress, the
Union has exerted a big influence on the general movement. It
has published many hundreds of tracts interpreting the work
of the To-operative; has established scores of libraries and
leading rooms; has conducted thousands of courses on co-
operation and civic problems; has exerted considerable pressure
on political bodies to ensure that rights of co-operatives were
not invaded; has organized lectures and entertainments; has
tfivon sage advice to struggling stores; has acted as arbitrator
in time of dispute; has lessened the evil of overlapping among
the retail stores; has issued plans for a great Co-operative
College, and has, in a thousand and one ways, helped to solid-
ify the forces of co-operation.

The women atao of late luive been proving a more and more: